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SPEECH  OF  MR.  SEWARD. 


ill  reported  by  Mr.  Slidell,  appropri 
rty  millions  of  dollars  to  the  President, 
;d  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  Cuba, 
der  consideration — 

3WARD  said: 

resident,  I am  authorized  by  the  lion- 
mator  from  V ermont,  [Mr.  F oot,]  who, 
elf,  is  a member  of  the  Committee  on 
Relations,  to  say  that  he,  with  myself, 
from  the  report  which  has  been  sub- 
y a majority  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
tions,  and  also  from  the  bill  which  has 
iorted  by  that  committee ; and  to  sub- 
ray  of  expressing  our  views  as  a minor- 
1,  which  we  offer  as  a substitute  for  the 
;rted  by  the  committee.  I ask  to  have 
printed  in  the  same  manner  with  the 
f the  committee.  After  the  bill  shall 
en  read,  I shall  ask  the  indulgence  of 
ite  to  indicate  something  of  my  views 
le  subject,  although  not  very  much  at 
I ask  for  the  reading  of  the  bill. 
Secretary  read  the  substitute,  as  follows  : 

concerning  the  relations  between  the  United  States 
and  Spain. 

t enacted , &c.,  that  the  President  of  the 
States,  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  an- 
ission  of  Congress,  communicate  to  the 
, if  in  his  opinion  not  incompatible  with 
blic  interests,  the  condition  of  the  rela- 
diieh  shall  then  be  subsisting  between 
aited  States  and  Spain,  and  of  any  ne- 
ons that  may  then  be  pending  for  the 
i of  Cuba  to  the  United  States,  together 
uch  statements  of  the  condition  of  the 
lry,  and  also  of  the  effective  condition 
army  and  navy  of  the  United  States, 
j enable  Congress  to  judge  whether,  at 
ime,  it  will  be  necessary  to  adopt  any 
rdinary  measures  to  maintain  the  rights 
•omote  the  interests  of  the  United  States, 


1 connected  with  or  growing  out  of  their  rela- 
‘ tions  to  Spain. 

u And  be  it  further  enacted , That  the  Presi- 
1 dent,  if  in  his  discretion  he  shall  deem  it  neces- 
‘ sary,  in  view  of  the  condition  of  negotiations 
‘ with  her  Catholic  Majesty  which  shall  be  pend- 
‘ ing,  during  the  next  recess  of  Congress,  may 
‘ convene  either  the  Senate  or  Congress  in  ex- 
1 traordinary  session,  by  proclamation.” 

Mr.  SEWARD.  Mr.  President,  the  bills 
which  engage  the  attention  of  Congress  general- 
ly originate  either  in  the  Senate  or  in  the  House 
of  Representatives.  But  this  measure  is  ushered 
into  our  presence  by  a message  from  the  Execu- 
tive palace.  It  is  therefore,  in  its  origin,  an  Ex- 
ecutive measure.  Its  nature  corresponds  to  its 
parentage.  It  proposes  to  relax  constitutional 
and  legislative  restraints  upon  the  Executive 
power,  and  to  transfer  control  over  the  Treasury, 
together  with  the  power  of  negotiation  in  for- 
eign affairs,  from  Congress  and  from  the  Senate 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States.  It  is  not 
an  isolated  Executive  measure  of  this  kind,  but 
it  is  one  of  a series  of  such  measures  which  the 
President  of  the  United  States  has  introduced 
at  the  present  session  in  the  same  way.  One 
of  this  series  proposes  that  Congress  shall  au- 
thorize the  President  to  move  the  army  and  the 
navy  of  the  United  States  into  adjacent  States 
of  the  Republic  of  Mexico,  and  establish  a pro- 
tectorate there.  Another  asks  our  consent  to 
invest  the  President  of  the  United  States  with 
the  power  to'  make  war,  in  his  own  discretion 
and  at  his  own  pleasure,  against  all  or  nearly 
all  the  Spanish  American  States  on  this  conti- 
nent. 

A measure  thus  disparaging  to  the  intelligence, 
the  virtue,  and  the  independence  of  the  National 
Legislature,  a measure  apparently  so  dangerous 
to  the  civil  and  religious  liberties  of  the  Ameri- 
can people,  it  must  be  expected,  will  receive  at 
the  hands  of  Congress  a careful  scrutiny.  It  is 
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not  my  purpose,  at  this  time,  to  bestow  that  scru- 
tiny, in  its  full  extent,  upon  the  hill  which  has 
been  reported  in  accordance  with  the  reccom- 
mendation  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  ; 
but  I do  intend  to  indicate  some  of  the  consid- 
erations which  have  brought  me  to  the  convic- 
tion that  this  bill  under  no  circumstances  ought 
to  receive  the  favor  of  Congress. 

The  bill  has  a financial  aspect.  It  has  also  a 
broad  political  character.  In  regard  to  the 
financial  aspect,  I call  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  the  fact  that  the  bill  proposes  to  appro- 
priate now,  at  this  time,  out  of  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  States,  $30,000,000,  to  be  placed 
under  the  control  of  the  President  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  to  be  paid  by  him  to  Spain,  when- 
ever she  shall  have  consented  to  accept  any 
treaty  which  he  may  make  with  her,  for  the  ces- 
sion of  Cuba  to  the  United  States,  without  wait- 
ing for  a ratification  of  that  treaty  by  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  United  States.  This  appropriation  of 
$30,000,000  necessarily  involves  now  a pledge, 
a guarantee,  virtually  a grant  or  appropriation 
of  so  many  more  millions  of  dollars  as  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  without  any  recourse 
to  the  Senate  or  to  Congress,  and  consulting 
only  his  own  mere  ambition,  caprice,  or  pleas- 
ure, shall  agree  to  give  for  that  island ; and  this 
last  amount  is  altogether  unlimited. 

The  bill  contains  no  limitation,  and  the  Presi- 
dent recommends  no  limitation.  It  is  a bill, 
then,  for  just  so  many  millions  as  the  Pres- 
ident shall  choose  to  write  in  the  treaty. 
What  will  be  the  number  of  those  millions? 
The  majority  of  the  committee  say  that  it 
will  probably  be  $125,000,000.  This  calcula- 
tion is  based  upon  the  fact  that  Spain  refused 
$100,000,000  ten  years  ago,  and  that  Cuba  has 
increased  in  value  $25,000,000,  according  to 
the  estimate  of  the  majority  of  the  committee. 
This  estimate  is  inconclusive,  and  therefore  un- 
satisfactory. The  amount  which  Spain  will 
ask,  if  we  suppose  her  to  accede  to  this  treaty, 
will  be  all  that  she  can  get,  aud  the  amount 
which  the  President  will  give,  if  it  be  his  pur- 
pose to  acquire  the  Island  of  Cuba  at  all  events 
and  under  all  hazards,  will  be  the  least  that 
Spain  will  consent  to  take.  It  may  then  just 
as  well  and  as  accurately  be  estimated  that 
the  sum  to  be  written  in  the  treaty  will  be 
$200,000,000  or  $250,000,000  or  $500,000,000, 
as  that  it  shall  be  only  $125,000,000. 

I will  assume  that  it  authorizes  the  President 
to  contract  a debt  to  Spain,  without  again  con- 
sulting Congress  or  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  for  the  sum  of  $250,000,000.  This  propo- 
sition comes  at  a time  when  our  revenues  are 
reduced  to  $50,060,000,  and  there  is  a confessed 
deficiency  for  the  year  of  $30,000,000.  It  is 
immaterial  whether  we  borrow  this  $30,000,000 
to  pay  to  Spain,  as  the  bill  proposes,  or  whether 
we  pay  it  out  of  the  receipts  of  the  revenues 
flowing  into  the  Treasury,  and  borrow  the  mon- 
ey to  supply  the  place  of  what  we  thus  abstract. 
It  proposes  nothing  less  than  to  authorize  the 


President  of  the  United  States  to  creat 
and  absolutely  a debt  of  $30,000,000 
directly  a further  debt  of  $220,000,00 
dition  to  a deficit,  which  is  virtually  an 
debt  against  the  Treasury  of  $30, 000, ( 
king  $60,000,000  of  new  debt  cert 
$220,000,000  contingent.  This,  addt 
already  funded  debt  of  $60,000,000,  v 
the  national  debt  to  $340,000,000.  1 
be  done  under  extraordinary  circun 
We  have  at  this  moment  no  financial  s 
no  system  of  revenue.  We  have  inde  K. 
iff  law  which  brought  last  year  into  tl 
ury  over  $40,000,000,  and  this  year  isi 
to  bring  in  $50,000,000 ; but  a reve  ; 
which  leaves  an  annual  deficit  cannot  Jj| 
to  constitute  a fiscal  system.  Congrc 
being  in  session  now  near  two  months 
terly  failed  to  devise  any  kind  of  revenu 
whatever.  Nor  has  the  Executive  Adi  1, 
tion  submitted  to  Congress  any  systen  T 
emergency.  This  statement  is  strictl)  L 
you  consider  that  the  President  reco  j» 
one  system  in  his  annual  message,  and  ) 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  his  own  res  | 
minister  of  finance,  submits  to  us  auot  j 
widely  different  one. 

This  great  increase  of  the  public  debi ) 
asked  to  make  at  the  very  hour  when,  I 
pliance  with  the  Executive  recomme 
we  are  proposing  to  authorize  him  to  1 
Pacific  railroad,  at  a cost  of  not  le  : 
$125,000,000  more  ; and  simultaneou 
this,  in  the  same  message,  we  are  also  i , 
authorize  the  President  to  move  the  ar 
Mexico,  which  can  cost  nothing  le: 
$100,000,000  more  ; and  at  the  same 
pursuance  of  recommendations  of  tb 
weight  and  authority,  we  are  asked  to  a 
him  to  employ  the  army  and  the  navy 
just  so  many  Spanish-Ameriean  States 
continent  as  he  shall  choose,  which  can  » 
nothing  less  than  $100,000,000  more;  s 
out  any  financial  system  at  all,  we  are 
a great  debt  created  by  this  Congress 
United  States,  on  the  reoommendation 
plication  of  the  President  to  strengthen 1 
of  the  Executive,  while  weakening  the 
aud  the  constitutional  foundation  of  the 
and  the  House  of  Representatives — a 
$500,000,000. 

The  honorable  Senator  from  Rhode  ■ 
[Mr.  Simmons]  the  other  day  spoke  in  < 
terms,  and  yet  most  justly,  of  the  credii 
United  States,  and  showed  that,  with  th 
debt  that  we  now  have,  a nominal  debt, 
go  into  the  market,  and  with  a five  pc 
stock  borrow  money  at  a premium,  or  ) 
borrow  money  at  par  on  a four  per  cent 
anywhere  in  the  markets  of  the  world, 
because  we  are  novices,  inexperienced,  i 
and  unknown  in  the  money  market,  ex< 
paying  such  small  debts  as  we  have  mad 
sir,  when  we  shall  have  shown  that  we  ■ 
crease  our  debt  in  forty  days,  for  that 
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• -which  remains  of  this  session,  from 
I 0,000  to  $500,000,000,  I beg  leave  to  ex- 
I he  opinion  that  the  rate  of  interest  will 
lid  to  rise  in  proportion  to  the  liberality 
I rich  we  propose  to  borrow.  In  that  case, 
I ill  find  your  revenue  derived  from  all 
Is  scarcely  more  than  enough  to  pay  the 
I ft  of  the  debt  which  you  shall  thus  have 
|1,  leaving  no  funds  whatever  for  carrying 

I ordinary  operations  of  the  Government. 

, however,  it  might  be  said,  is  a fanci- 
■ture,  because  the  bill  appropriates  only 
|0,000,  and  not  the  whole  $250,000,000, 
1 1 have  supposed.  Nevertheless,  sir,  it 
Iriates  the  whole  amount  which  the  Pres- 
Ihall  write  in  the  treaty.  W e give  him  a 
Kraft  on  the  Treasury,  and  authorize  him 
Ip  the  amount  for  himself.  I have  sup- 
lie  will  fill  it  up  with  $250,000,000.  But 
fcld  that  we  can  retreat  from  this  contract 
■lain  if  we  find  it  too  expensive,  and  may 
lm  the  measure  without  paying  the  addi- 
lum  which  the  President  may  write  in  the 
I Slowly  and  carefully,  Mr.  President, 
■ consider.  Certainly,  we  cannot  retreat 
I without  forfeiting  the  $30,000,000  which 
Ive  been  paid.  That  condition  will  operate 
■mstraint  upon  Congress  to  appropriate 
■ remaining  millions  which  the  President 


ipulate,  and  it  will  equally  operate  as  a 
I .int  upon  the  Senate  to  ratify  the  treaty, 
I er  sum  may  be  stipulated  by  its  pro- 

In,  sir,  no  one  can  suppose  that  the  Pres- 
rould  pay  the  $30,000,000  in  advance  to 
lwithout  securing  possession  of  the  Island 
When  he  has  once  obtained  the  Island 
and  paid  $30,000,000  as  an  advance 
e consideration  money  of  the  purchase, 
aty  will  be  a contract  executed,  and 
nd  the  whole  world  would  laugli  with 
at  the  pretence  that  we  could  rescind 
tract  and  repudiate  the  remaining  debt, 
ground  that  we  had  then  looked  into  our 
ution,  and  had  found  that  we  had  violated 
sing  the  law  by  which  we  had  authorized 
Bsident  to  make  the  improvident  bargain. 
;his  is  a plan  of  financial  management  to 
am  a stranger.  It  is  the  province  of 
gress  of  the  United  States  to  take  care 
public  Treasury,  and  to  see  that  every 
hat  is  received  remains  there  until,  by 
iation  bills  limited  to  single  objects,  and 
11  enduring  for  only  two  years,  the  money 
nded  by  agents,  under  their  own  direc- 
d authority,  for  objects  appointed,  fixed, 
in.  The  effect  of  this  measure  is  to 
er  the  control  over  a large  portion  of 
jtional  treasure  and  resources — practical- 
all  that  is  valuable  in  the  Treasury— to 
esident  of  the  United  States,  without 
g any  effective  security  for  his  wise  and 
administration  of  it. 

ve  said  that  the  bill  has  also  a political 
It  proposes  to  bring  into  the  United 


States  a foreign  country,  seven  hundred  miles 
long,  and  seventy  miles  wide,  containing  one 
million  five  hundred  thousand  human  beings, 
subjects  of  government,  occupying  practically 
every  foot  upon  the  side-walks  in  its  cities,  and 
every  acre  of  mountain  and  plain  and  valley  in 
the  rural  districts  of  that  island — a population 
different  entirely  from  the  citizens  of  the  Uni- 
ted States ; different  in  language,  different  in 
race,  different  in  habits,  different  in  manners, 
different  in  customs,  and  radically  different 
in  religion  ; a population  that  will,  practically, 
forever  hold  the  power  to  exclude  all  Ameri- 
can immigration,  at  least  to  exclude  it  as 
effectually  as  the  old  States  of  Europe  exclude 
our  migration  there,  and  as  effectually  as  our 
old-established  States  practically  exclude  immi- 
gration from  outside  of  their  borders.  This 
population,  then,  is  to  be  the  ruling  population 
of  that  island.  What  rights  will  citizens  of  the 
United  States  enjoy  there?  The  one  million 
five  hundred  thousand  souls  are  divided : one 
half  whites,  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  free 
blacks,  and  four  hundred  thousand  slaves.  What 
institutions  of  justice,  of  freedom,  of  religion, 
and  public  worship,  will  obtain  or  remain  there  ? 
I need  to  know.  If  I were  willing  to  leave 
these  great  questions  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  I have  no  right  to  do  so.  I have 
a voice,  one  of  sixty-four  voices,  to  determine 
whether  such  a country  shall  be  brought  into 
the  United  States,  and  on  what  terms  and  con- 
ditions. Joined  with  my  colleague,  we  have 
one  of  thirty-two  voices  on  these  mighty,  ques- 
tions ! The  power  to  speak  involves  a con- 
stitutional responsibility  to  express  the  voice  of 
the  State  of  New  York  upon  such  a measure, 
and  on  all  its  important  details,  before  it  shall 
be  adopted. 

I have  already  shown  that  the  consent  of  the 
Senate  to  the  passage  of  this  bill  will  operate  as 
a constraint  upon  the  Senate  to  ratify  whatever 
treaty  the  President  shall  make  hereafter.  If 
this  be  true,  (and  no  one,  I think,  can  contro- 
vert it,)  then  I am  asked  to  resign  a constitu- 
tional senatorial  power  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  to  shift  from  my  own  shoul- 
ders to  his  a constitutional  responsibility. 

To  do  this,  is  a derogation  of  the  independ- 
ence of  the  constitutional  power  of  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States,  and  a practical  subversion 
of  the  constitutional  check  which  requires  that 
every  treaty  shall  receive  the  votes  of  two-thirds 
of  this  body,  or  be  absolutely  void.  It  practi- 
cally delegates  to  a bare  majority  of  the  Senate, 
and  to  a majority  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, the  treaty-making  power  of  this  great 
empire. 

Sir,  if  there  ever  was  an  occasion  on  which  I 
should  adhere  tenaciously  to  this  right,  and  in- 
sist upon  retaining  this  power,  it  would  be  in 
such  a case  as  this.  I want  to  see  the  treaty 
which  shall  bring  the  Island  of  Cuba  into  the 
United  States.  I want  to  know  the  status 
which  that  country  is  to  occupy.  Is  it  to  be  a ter 
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ritory  of  subjects,  of  political  slaves  ? a province 
governed  by  armies  and  navies,  as  Spain  now 
governs  it?  I may  ask  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  when  he  has  executed  the  treaty. 
Is  it  to  be  a State?  I may  ask  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  when  he  has  executed  the 
treaty.  Who  are  to  be  the  electors  of  the  State  ? 
What  is  to  be  the  status  of  the  white  popula- 
tion? Are  they  to  enjoy  universal  suffrage? 
What  is  to  be  the  status  of  the  free  negro  popu- 
lation? What  is  to  be  the  status  of  the  slave 
population  ? We  who  have  disputed  so  earnest- 
ly, often  so  vehemently,  year  after  year,  year 
in  and  year  out,  over  the  cpiestion  whether  the 
institution  of  Slavery  shall  be  introduced  into 
the  Territory  of  Kansas,  are  expected  by  the 
President,  in  his  simplicity,  to  allow  him  to  de- 
termine, for  the  North  and  for  the  South,  for 
the  free  States  and  for  the  slave  States,  at  his 
own  absolute  pleasure,  the  terms  and  conditions 
upon  which  Cuba  shall  be  annexed  to  the 
United  States,  and  incorporated  into  the  Union. 
I say  nothing  of  the  present  incumbent  of  the 
Executive  office.  I say  that  men  never  chose, 
nor  did  God  ever  send  on  earth,  a magistrate  to 
whom  I would  confide  this  great  question,  hav- 
ing a constitutional  right  to  decide  it  myself. 

I need  not  say,  sir,  that  all  our  treaties  of 
annexation  contain  stipulations  guarantying 
rights  to  the  countries  annexed,  to  be  incorpo- 
rated into  the  Union,  and  determining  the  future 
political  rights,  power,  and  authority,  of  the  in- 
habitants of  those  countries.  This  bill,  then,  is 
in  derogation  of  the  power  of  the  Senate  to  de- 
termine by  treaty  for  itself  what  the  safety, 
honor,  and  welfare  of  the  country  demand  in 
regard  to  the  political  organization  and  govern- 
ment of  the  Island  of  Cuba,  if  it  shall  be  ac- 
quired. 

Sir,  I have  always  received  as  a political 
maxim  the  declarations  made  by  our  predeces- 
sors, in  regard  to  the  acquisition  of  Cuba. 
Every  rock  and  every  grain  of  sand  in  that 
island  were  drifted  and  washed  out  from  Amer- 
ican soil  by  the  floods  of  the  Mississippi,  and 
the  other  estuaries  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The 
island  has  seemed  to  me,  just  as  our  predeces- 
sors have  said,  to  gravitate  back  again  to  the 
parent  continent  from  which  it  sprang.  I have 
supposed  that  political  necessities  would  deter- 
mine that  ultimate  conclusion  ; and  I know 
that  to  political  necessities  all  actions  of  Gov- 
ernments must  bend,  and  all  sentiments  of  na- 
tions must  accommodate  themselves.  I have, 
nevertheless,  been  taught,  with  the  ^ame  max- 
im, this  other  rule,  that  the  acquisition  of  Cuba 
is  a question  of  time,  of  necessity,  and  of  oppor- 
tunity. It  was  just  as  clear  sixty  years  ago, 
when  we  acquired  Louisiana,  as  it  is  now,  that 
Cuba,  in  the  language  of  John  Quincy  Adams, 
gravitates  to  the  United  States,  as  the  apple  yet 
hanging  on  its  native  trunk  gravitates  to  the 
earth  which  sustains  it.  Yet  it  certainly  is  true 
that  Cuba  was  not  then  acquired,  nor  attempted 
by  extraordinary  means  to  be  acquired ; and 


the  reason  was,  that  the  time,  necessity 
opportunity,  had  not  then  presented  therna 
In  fact,  the  time  is  determined  by  the  c 
dence  of  necessity  and  opportunity ; and 
coincidence  is  the  result  of  a decline  of  ’ 
pean  power  on  this  continent,  and  of  a < 
opment  of  the  growth  of  American  power  c 
same  continent.  Our  forefathers  said,  al 
predecessors  have  said,  that  when  the  jun 
shall  arise  when  there  shall  be  just  that  i 
sary  decline  of  the  political  European  pow 
the  continent,  and  just  that  developme 
American  power  here,  which  makes  Span 
able  to  keep,  and  ourselves  able  freely  tool 
the  island,  then  it  would  be  hopeless  anc 
to  refuse  to  receive  Cuba,  even  if  it  were 
sirable.  They  have  said  more,  and  I subs 
to  it — that  we  may  safely  hold  our  souls  i: 
tience  so  long  as  Spain  can  keep  it,  and  no 
and  stronger  European  Power  can,  or  dare 
it  from  her.  What  I have  to  say  now  is, 
the  time  and  opportunity  do  not  now  serve,  i 
judgment,  any  more  than  they  have  serve 
the  last  sixty  years.  We  may  be  nearei 
indeed,  I doubt  not  we  are — to  the  acqui; 
of  Cuba  ; but  we  have  not  arrived  at  the 
at  which  the  acquisition  must  necessari 
made,  or  can  be  made,  consistently  wit; 
conditions  of  peace,  prudence,  justice,  ani 
national  honor. 

Ten  years  ago,  the  President  of  the  U 
States  declared  that  Cuba  was  to  be  acq 
only  by  treaty,  by  purchase,  and  not  by 
The  present  President  of  the  United  Stati 
affirms  that  proposition  now  ; so  that  the 
question  to  be  considered  is,  whether  it  a 
purchased  now.  Well,  ten  years  ago,  the 
ident  of  the  United  States  offered  $100,00 
for  it ; and  the  answer  to  the  proposition 
conceived  in  terms  so  decided,  so  unequi' 
so  utterly  forbidding  all  hope,  that  it  was 
afterwards  renewed  ; and  silence  has  bee: 
served  about  it  ever  since,  in  order  to  pre 
the  good  understanding  and  the  good  nati 
the  parties.  The  message  of  the  Presi 
sent  here  on  Friday  last,  shows  us  that, 1 
to  this  hour,  the  proposition  has  not  been 
tioned  to  Spain  for  a period  of  ten  years, 
same  message  assures  us,  even,  that  it  wil 
now  be  mentioned  to  Spain,  unless  some  pel 
and  extraordinary  measures  are  adopted  t 
quire  him  to  bring  it  again  to  her  attentic 

Spain  holds  the  island  now  more  tenai 
ly — with  a stronger  and  safer  grasp  than 
with  which  she  has  held  it  at  any  time  v 
the  last  fifty  years.  It  is  now  a period  < 
pose  in  Europe  and  in  the  Western  v 
Spain,  having  gone  through  the  crisis  of 
rendering  up  her  external  empire  in  its  la 
proportions,  has  entered  upon  a new  care 
material  progress  and  improvement.  Her 
culture,  her  manufactures,  her  army,  ani 
navy,  are  in  a flourishing,  prosperous,  am 
proving  condition.  Heretofore,  Spain  has  i 
the  Island  of  Cuba  in  the  midst  of  conflict 
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a the  two  great  Powers  of  Western  Europe, 
■id  and  France,  liable  to  lose  it  to  one  or  j 
per  belligerent  at  any  moment.  To-day,  ] 
■id  and  France  are  not  only  allies,  but  , 
mre  united  in  the  policy  of  maintaining 
■in  the  enjoyment  of  the  Islands  of  Cuba 
fcrto  Rico,  the  last  remnants  of  her  once 
■vide  empire.  Spain  exhibits,  more  de- 
1 than  ever  within  the  last  twenty  years, 

■ of  popular  acquiescence  and  loyalty 

■ her  existing  institutions.  She  seems 
k passed  the  period  when  the  country  was 
■onvulsed,  and  distracted  by  the  contests 
locratic  and  of  monarchical  factions.  At 
It,  she  is  apparently  in  a condition  of  pro- 
lepose  and  contentment.  If  there  has  been 
lubt  about  this  subject,  all  doubt  is  now 
Id  by  the  answer  which  we  have  already 
Ed  from  the  authorities  of  Spain  to  this 
loposition  of  the  President  of  the  U nited 

■ in  the  very  form  in  which  it  is  proposed  ! 
le  shall  adopt  it.  Our  mail  of  this  morn-  ( 
■ngs  us  the  answer  of  the  Spanish  Gov-  J 
lit  and  Legislature  to  our  advances,  even 

■ we  have  taken  the  first  step.  In  the 
Ih  Chamber  of  Deputies,  M.  Ulloa  asked 
( vernment — 

lit  intends  to  reply  to  the  message  of  Mr. 
|anan,  inasmuch  as  in  that  message  is  a 
raph  on  the  subject  of  annexing  Cuba  to 
nited  States,  which  contains  a new  and 
grave  insult  to  the  Spanish  nation, 
lie  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  replied  that 
llovernment  was  disposed  to  demand  due 

fiction  for  such  an  insult. 

its  relations  with  the  United  States,  as  in 
■ with  all  other  countries,  it  has  always 
Ivored  to  be  circumspect,  moderate,  re- 
nd, but  always  dignified  and  firm,  as  the 
nment  of  a great  people  ought  to  be. 
e period  of  discouragement  caused  by  ! 
j md  disunion  has  ceased  in  Spain.  Our 
I ;ry  is  now  positively  in  an  era  of  develop- 
I and  veritable  restoration.  If  the  pow^r 
I ain  be  not  great  enough  to  menace,  it  is 
1 1 enough  to  defend  the  integrity  of  the 
I ary  of  the  monarchy,  and  to  preserve  the 
I ty  of  the  Spanish  name  without  stain. 

J whatever  circumstances  the  Spanish  na- 
lay  find  itself,  it  will,  in  the  future  as  in 
st,  never  be  insensible  to  its  honor ; never 
abandon  the  smallest  portion  of  its  terri- 
and  a proposition  having  that  tendency 
.lways  be  considered  by  the  Government 
insult  to  the  Spanish  people.  [Appro- 

.e  sentiment  of  nationality,  which  was 
sed  to  be  weakened,  and  which,  unhap- 
was  slightly  weakened  by  our  intestine 
ds — this  sentiment,  the  source  of  high 
and  of  generous  and  heroic  aspirations, 
.ys  now  new  vigor,  and  is  increasing  in 
c a way  that,  whilst  we  will  never  be  a g- 
live,  and  never  aspire  to  dominate,  we  will 
i • allow  any  encroachment  to  be  made  on 


‘ the  inheritance  left  us  by  our  fathers.  [Ap- 
‘ probation.”] 

M.  Olazaga,  in  his  own  name  and  in  that  of 
several  other  eminent  members  representing 
the  different  political  parties,  then  proposed 
this  resolution : 

“ The  Congress  declares  that  it  has  received 
‘ with  satisfaction  the  declaration  of  the  Minister 
‘ of  Foreign  Affairs,  and  that  it  is  disposed  to 
1 give  to  the  Government  its  constant  support, 
‘ in  order  to  maintain  the  integrity  of  the  Span 
‘ ish  dominions. 

“ The  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted, 

‘ and  ordered  to  be  inscribed  in  the  archives.” 

Now,  sir,  after  having  shown  that  there  is 
not  the  least  earthly  prospect  of  acquiring  the 
Island  of  Cuba  by  or  in  consequence  of  the  pas- 
sage of  this  bill,  what  follows  ? It  follows  that 
the  question  whether  Cuba  is  desirable,  and 
ought  to  be  attained,  is  not  at  all  in  debate.  It 
is  an  idle,  a visionary,  and  mischievous  ab- 
straction. There  is  no  such  question  here ; but 
the  question  which  is  presented  is,  whether 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  shall  author- 
ize the  President  of  the  United  States  to  offer 
an  indignity  to  Spain.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  SLIDELL.  Will  the  Senator  from  New 
York  permit  me  to  interrupt  him  ? 

Mr.  SEWARD.  Certainly. 

Mr.  SLIDELL.  The  dauger  that  he  depre- 
cates has  already  arrived.  The  cause  of  quar- 
rel exists  already,  according  to  the  extract  he 
read  from  the  speech  of  General  O’Donnell ; 
the  insult  has  been  given  by  the  President,  and 
immediate  reparation  is  demanded.  Therefore, 
we  cannot  very  well  aggravate  that  insult.  It 
has  passed  from  our  power. 

Mr.  SEWARD.  I have  an  answer  for  the  hon- 
orable Senator.  I propose  to  leave  the  Presi- 
dent the  constitutional  power  which  he  enjoys, 
of  instituting  treaties  with  Spain  for  the  purchase 
of  the  Island  of  Cuba,  in  the  Caribbean  sea,  and 
with  all  other  Powers  for  all  other  islands  in  all 
the  oceans  throughout  the  globe.  I propose  to 
leave  him  the  right  and  power  of  sending  to 
Congress  messages  announcing  beforehand  the 
treaties  he  proposes  to  make,  and  leave  him  to 
answer,  on  his  own  responsibility,  to  the  people 
and  to  the  world,  for  the  wisdom  and  the  tem- 
per, the  moderation  and  the  dignity,  with  which 
he  executes  these  great  trusts.  I propose,  on 
the  other  hand,  to  reserve  my  own  authoritv, 
my  own  constitutional  power,  and  to  maintain 
the  dignity  of  my  own  official  functions,  and  not 
at  all  to  become  a party  to  an  insult  which  the 
President  of  the  United  States  may  be  sup- 
posed to  have  already  offered  to  Spain.  I can- 
not consent  to  go  to  his  aid,  though  it  may  be 
necessary  to  draw  him  out  of  the  dilemma  in 
which  he  finds  himself  involved  by  a rashness 
which  I did  not  advise. 

Sir,  I will  not  stop  to  inquire,  as  an  abstract 
question,  about  the  wisdom  of  a great  nation  of- 
fering insults  and  indignities  to  other  nations. 
I will  not  stop  now  to  inquire  about  the  virtue, 
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the  morality,  and  the  honor,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  dignity,  of  such  a course.  But  I will  say 
this,  that  it  is  not  wise  to  offer  an  indignity  to  a 
foreign  Power  if  you  are  to  gain  nothing  by  it. 
So  much  may  at  least  be  conceded  to  me.  And, 
now,  what  is  to  obtained  by  insulting  Spain  ? 
Nothing,  but  only  this  : we  must  expect  that 
she  will  be  provoked  to  war  to  resent  the  indig- 
nity ; and  when  the  war  has  come  to  resent  the 
indignity,  then  the  prize  of  Cuba  may  be  at- 
tained as  indemnity  for  the  expenses  of  the  war. 
Sir,  if  we  desire  to  acquire  Cuba  by  negotiation, 
let  us  negotiate.  The  President  disclaims  and 
disdains  to  seek  it  by  war  directly.  Are  we  to 
understand  him,  and  a majority  of  the  commit- 
tee here,  that  they  ask  us  to  bring  Spain  indi- 
rectly into  a war,  in  order  that  we  may  con- 
quer Cuba  ? That  would  be  to  impute  to  the 
President  and  to  the  committee  bad  faith,  which 
I must  utterly  disclaim. 

These  considerations  satisfy  me  that  it 
is  not  expected,  that  it  is  not  intended,  that 
Cuba  shall  be  acquired  in  consequence  of  this 
proceeding ; but  that  it  is  supposed  that  some 
other  advantage,  some  domestic  and  local  bene- 
fit, will  be  secured  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  by  provoking  a debate  on  this  subject  in 
Congress.  Sir,  I do  not  so  much  undervalue 
the  intelligence  of  the  American  people  as  to 
apprehend  any  such  result.  The  proposition 
seems  to  be  an  empty  one,  an  idle  one,  a ludi- 
crous one  ; and  if  it  wer6  not  for  violating  the 
respect  due  to  the  President  of  the  United  States 


and  the  majority  of  the  committee  who  sa 
it,  I should  say  a ridiculous  one.  Ther 
play  which  we  have  sometimes  seen  at  th 
tre,  in  which  the  heroine  is  an  honest  ' 
wife  who  has  a propensity  for  buying  ever 
at  auction,  and  she  is  always  able  to  ass' 
least  one  good  reason  for'  it,  namely 
though  the  article  bought  is  not  wanted 
time,  yet  it  is  cheap,  and  it  will  be  so  ha 
have  it  if  it  shall  ever  be  wanted.  So,  01 
she  bought  a huge  door-plate  sold  at  an  a 
of  a neighbor’s  furniture,  on  which  was  ins 
in  large  letters  the  name  of  “ Thompson,’ 
ed  with  a “ p,”  although  her  own  name,  s 
as  her  husband’s,  was  Toodle.  When  tj 
dignant  Mr.  Toodle  called  her  to  accot 
the  expense,  “ why,-’  she  said,  “ how  c 
know,  my  dear,  that  we  shall  not  one  da 
a child,  and  that  that  child  may  not  be  a i j 
ter,  and  that  that  daughter  may  not  be  n 
to  somebody,  and  just  as  likely  as  not  that 
body  will  be  a man  named  ‘Thompsoi 
his  name  may  be  spelled  with  a ‘ p,’  [lau; 
so  it  will  then  just  fit  exactly.  I could  n 
buying  it,  because  it  was  so  cheap,  and 
be  so  handy,  you  know,  to  have  it  in  the  h 
That,  sir,  is  exactly  the  value  of  this  great 
dential  demonstration,  made,  I think,  to  r 
the  sinking  and  wasting  fortunes  of  an  1 
istration  that  has  disappointed  its  own  im: 
ate  desires  not  more  than  the  less  sangu 
pectations  of  the  American  people. 


